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The Holy Shroud of Turin 


By A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


VER the Holy Shroud of Turin there has 

been a great deal of controversy in recent 

years. Is this relic the authentic shroud of 
Jesus or is it a medieval forgery? On_ this 
question Catholics as well as Rationalists are in 
disagreement. Catholic disbelievers the 
shroud’s authenticity include such scholars as 
Canon Chevalier and Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. Yet Yyves Delage, a professor of physiology, 
who is not a Christian, believes that the corpse 
of Jesus was really laid in this shroud. Dr. Paul 
Vignon and Dr. Pascal, laymen claiming to 
scientific impartiality, have argued the case for 
and against with a great wealth of learning. 
There can be little doubt that this relic is a 
shroud, and a corpse may have been wrapped in 
it, even if some of the phenomena are due to 
fraudulent touchings-up. 

The Holy Shroud of Turin can certainly be 
traced as far back as the fourteenth century, 
when it came into the possession of de Charnys 
of Troyes; it may have been brought from 
Constantinople in 1205, when an object of this 
class disappeared from the capital of the 
Byzantine Empire. Whether the relic from 
Troyes, which was transferred to Turin in 1578, 
can be identified with a shroud mentioned as 
early as the seventh century, or with one that 
St. Nino, about the vear a.D. 335, declared to 
have been removed by Peter from the tomb of 
Jesus, is a matter of debate. The linen of which 
the shroud is composed certainly suits the Roman 
period. though one would be rash to say it must 
have been woven in the first century of our era. 
It should be noted that the antiquity of the linen 
does not itself prove the antiquity of the image 
on it. 


Dr. R. W. Hynek. a Hungarian Catholic 
physician, has written a very full account of the 
shroud, with excellent illustrations, and a 
critique of the various theories about it.* His 
evidence, to a Jayman whose knowledge of 
chemistry and physiology is extremely slight, 
does seem to furnish very strong grounds for 
believing that the corpse of a crucified man. 
answering to the Jesus of the Gospels, had been 
wrapped in this shroud, and that the corpse must 
have been removed before decomposition started. 
Marks of severe injury to the head Dr. Paul 
Vignon attributed to the pressure of a metal 
cap—a view setting the Gospels at defiance—but 
Dr. Hynek is of opinion that a crown of thorns 
could have produced them. 


The statement of the Fourth Evangelist that 
when the side of Jesus was pierced by a Roman 
soldier's spear blood and water exuded has been 
rejected by disbelievers in the supernatural on 
physiological grounds. But Dr. Hynek considers 
that intense suffering due to crucifixion or 
other violent forms of death might well explain 
this phenomenon. He adduces the experiment 
made by a Dr. Barbet tn the dissecting-room. 
Dr. Hynek writes: “ He [Dr. Barbet] made a very 
important discovery—that in the case of people 
who had undergone a pretracted and painful 
agony a so-called hydropericardium is formed in 
the pericardium, and that this hydropericardium 
has a transudate serum which is very like water. 
When the heart is pierced it leaves the body at 
the same time as the blood from the right 


* The True Likeness. A transiauon of Muz Bolesti 


By Dr. R. W. Hynek. 


Sheed & Ward. 96 pp.: 24 
plates. 16s 
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atrium, but in much greater quantities—about 
200 cu.cm.” (p.72). Dr. Hynek states that traces 
of “a transudate serum” have been found on 
the shroud of Turin 

The figure on the shroud shows that the wrists 
have been pierced through, not the hands. Two 
Gospel texts (Luke xxiv, 40, and John xx, 25, the 
former probably -an interpolation) make Jesus 
draw attention to the wound-prints in his hands: 
but hands may have been regarded as including 
wrists. The piercing of the hands would 
inevitably cause the body to be torn away from 
the cross, unless, as was customary in Roman 
crucifixions, a peg was placed between the legs 
to avoid the excessive strain from the nails 

According to the Fourth Gospel, Peter saw in 
the tomb of Jesus “the napkin (soudarion) that 
was about his head, not lying with the linen 
cloths (othonia), but wrapped together in a place 
by itself’ (John xx, 7). Here we have two 
wrappings for the corpse, instead of one 
According to the Synoptic Gospels (Luke xxiv, 
12, which mentions othonia, has been interpolated 
by a reader of the Fourth Gospel), the body ot 
Jesus was wrapped in a sindon, which Liddell 
and Scott inform us can mean a garment or nap- 
kin of fine linen; “linen shroud” is quite « 
possible translation. Some who have argued tor 
the authenticity of the Turin shroud are inclined 
to identify sindon and soudarion, as does Dr. 
Hynek, who equates soudarion with sidar (an 
Aramaic word, which could be used for quite 
a large piece of linen). But the Greek verb in 
John xx, 7, entulisso, means “to roll or wrap 
up.” Latham, in his defence of the Resurrection 
(The Risen Master), renders entetuligmenon 
“twirled (turban-fashion). The othonia, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hynek, were narrow strips of linen 
for binding the soeudarion or sindon. Liddell 
and Scott take the usual view that the seudarion 
is equivalent to the Latin sudarium. which means 
“a napkin or cloth to wipe off sweat with.” The 
Fourth Evangelist’s statement that the soudarion 
was wrapped about the head of Jesus can hardly 
be harmonized with Dr. Hynek’s view that it 
served as a shroud. 

We learn from Dr. Hynek (p. 25) that in 1389 
Pierre d'Arcis, Bishop of Poitiers, informed the 
Avignon Pope, Clement VIL universally 
regarded as a schismatic), that his predecessor in 
the See of Poitiers had revealed to him that an 
artist (unnamed) had admitted to having 
fabricated by painting the figure on the Holy 
Shroud of Turin. If Dr. Hynek’s very minute 
description of the phenomena displayed on the 
shroud is correct, the skill of this alleged artist 
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would hardly have been possible in the case of 
«a modern forger, fully acquainted with modern 
chemistry and physiology, and inconceivable in 
the case of a medieval man, however clever. But 
it is Curious that such a disclosure was made 
if it was not made, the Bishop of Poitiers or his 
predecessor was lying. What was the motive ot 
either the forgery or the lie? 

Father Thurston states* that “in 1598 
Paleotto’s reproduction of the image on the 
shroud is printed in two colours—-pale yellow and 
red.” He further points out that * while witnesses 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries speak ot 
the image as being then so vivid that the blood 
seemed freshly shed, it is now darkened and 
hardly recognizable without minute attention” 
Ihere is very strong force in his argument that 
tor bloodstains to remain vivid for over a 
thousand years and then fade within the last four 
centuries is hardly credible. Historical data 
relating to the shroud are thus at war with the 
findings of some modern medical men who claim 
to have scientifically tested the phenomena. 

The Holy Shroud of Turin has been photo- 
graphed and closely examined. But nothing less 
than the appointment of a commission of the 
best chemists and physiologists, among whom 


should be some Rationalists, to give a scientific 
analysis of the shroud and report in detail would 


justify us in accepting the startling views of 
Dr. Hynek, Dr. Paul Vignon, and other experts 
who believe in its authenticity. Granting that 
Dr. Hynek’s theory is sound, what conclusions 
must we logically draw? Several texts in the 
Gospels will be proved to derive from historical 
data, and the Fourth Gospel must be regarded 
as containing the testimony of an eye-witness, 
though not necessarily as having been written by 
one. As for the removal of the body, we must 
either admit the truth of the Resurrection or 
hold that some unknown persons, for reasons 
undiscoverable, took the corpse of Jesus out of his 
shroud and away from his tomb a few hours 
after the Crucifixion to bury it elsewhere. But 
would Joseph of Arimathea or the Jewish 
authorities have neglected to get on their track? 
Why this shroud, traditionally stated to have got 
into the possession of Peter (though the Fourth 
Evangelist makes him leave it lying in the tomb), 
failed to be universally venerated from the 
earliest days of Christianity remains a mystery 
No miracles are reported to have been wrought 
in its presence, which is contrary to what one 
expects of renowned Catholic relics. 


* The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. xiii, p. 763 
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ESCAPISM 


OST of us would run away, if we could, 

trom «a charging bull, and we could do 

so without earning the name of escapist. 
The escapist’s state of mind is more like the 
sluggard’s who said: “ There is a lion without: 
I shall be slain in the streets.” The sluggard did 
not really believe that his chance of life out of 
doors was as poor as he represented it: the lion 
was a fiction, and the sluggard had not even to 
fear the trattic danger which threatens modern 
pedestrians. He was lazy; he wished to stay 
where he was, and he was ready to use any 
excuse likely to deceive or half deceive his 
critics. All siuggards are escapists, though all 
escapists are not sluggards. An escapist may be 
active, and his activity is self-determined (unless 
a bull or a lorry is bearing down on him). His 
activity may even benefit the community, though 
the thoroughgoing escapist has in view his own 
satisfaction first and all the time. 

The escapist wishes to live his own life, and, if 
he does so without injuring the community which 
has made it possible for him to live the life of 
his choice, his wish may deserve encouragement. 
The world is too much with us, though the poet 
who said so was well aware of his own need of 


the world and of the insecurity of independence: 


. . . how can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all? 


Wordsworth, on the strength of Raisley 
Calvert’s legacy, had withdrawn from the world 
several years before he wrote the Leech Gatherer, 
and in the period to which that poem belongs he 
was putting to a better use than ever before the 
talent which Milton deemed it death to hide. The 
world profited enormously by Wordsworth’s 
escapism. He chose a life which the old Greeks 
might have regarded as dedicated to the Muses, 
the celestial ladies who encouraged and protected 
the arts and learning. They were friends of 
escapists, but not of all escapists. Poets and 
other artists could count on their sympathy, but 
escapists who were only artificers—craftsmen— 
were beyond their ken. The Greeks despised 
handiwork and left most of it to slaves. They 
used their hands chiefly for fighting, a pastime 
in which they indulged so much within their 
racial borders that they weakened themselves in 
the face of external enemies, They were escapists. 
They had wonderful brains, but when the 
efficiency of slaves had reduced the masters’ study 
of nature to a mere hobby, brains had to work 


with facts in short supply. There was not enough 
grist for the mill. 

Learned moderns have studied the works of 
Greek philosophers of the early Christian 
centuries, but even such specialists might agree 
that Justinian’s closing of the Athenian schools 
in A.D. 529 was no great calamity in a world 
in which thought and things had been for 
centuries divorced from one another. Thought 
seemed to be living on thought. It was high time 
for a change of diet. Yet for the greater part of 
a millennium thought was to have hardly any 
other pabulum, Till the Renaissance there was no 
second spring in the Mediterranean countries. 
The Muses had to be satisfied with age-old forms. 

In these Christian centuries thought was 
employed more and more in the service of 
religion. Symbola—creeds—were being con- 
structed. There was nothing strange or wrong 
in this: to systematize is the aim of all 
thinkers. It becomes a nuisance only when it 
is indulged in too soon or when it is carried 
out too thoroughly. If the creed which 1s 
its outcome is regarded as perfect, it becomes 
a way of escape for sluggards. It gives 
them ease of mind, their summum bonum, and 
in this ever-changing (or ever-growing) universe 
they demand that their creed—be it the creed 
of Athanasius or of Marx—shall remain as 
uncriticized as a geometrical axiom. Uncriticized, 
it becomes an idol, a dead thing, needing burial. 
One can sympathize with the idolators, escapists 
from the everlasting flux. We all long for 
certainty, for a firm anchorage for our hopes; 
but we have to be satisfied with sea-anchors, 
unless, closing our eyes to facts, we choose the 
system of Rome or Moscow. Either system can 
give us ease of mind, but it vulgarizes the 
universe. 

Escapism of a more obvious form was send- 
ing hermits into the Egyptian and Eastern deserts 
during the creed-making centuries. They were 
isolationists who could not reconcile what they 
regarded as their duty to God with their duty 
towards their neighbours. Some of them were 
perhaps natural celibates, human rogue elephants, 
but most of them, like the rest of us, were where 
they were from mixed motives, among which 
desire for a simple life and dislike of respon- 
sibility were perhaps not the least potent. 

The coming of monasticism marks the first 
noteworthy deviation from primitive Christianity, 
so wide a deviation indeed that one must suppose 
either that the books of the New Testament were 
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not generally available in the early centuries or 
that they were not read. The whole spirit of 
New Testament Christianity seems to be opposed 
to the life chosen by anchorets and coenobites 
Jesus was no yogi, though his sense of union 
with the Highest was amazingly strong. He could 
spend a whole might in prayer on a mountain- 
side, but with the morning he returned to the 
workaday world. There is no hint that he looked 
on self-styled religious societies of one sex as in 
iny way superior to the society from which the 
coenobites obtained their recruits 

Monks and nuns are escapists of a most un- 
desirable sort. We may be sure that not many of 
the thousands of so-called “religious whom 
society supports busy idleness could plead 
agoraphobia to justify their way of life; most of 
them would be as well able to hold their own in 
the “world” as those are who have enabled 
them to stay out of it. But to hold their own 
would require thought and effort, and neither 
thinking nor making decisions is easy. In the 
monastery neither 1s required. Thought ts stereo- 
typed and activity is directed. The monastery 
therefore appeals strongly to sluggish or timorous 
minds, and its reputation as a nursery of 
sanctity makes it possible for such people to 
ivoid obvious duties without incurring the hatred 
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Psychical Research and the Rationalist 


ANY Rationalists still cling to the old 

idea that psychical research is a religion— 

a religion, indeed, of the very worst kind. 
But psychical research is not to be confused with 
Spiritualism, and the frequent criticisms levelled 
against that faith are not valid as arguments 
against objective scientific investigation into the 
manifold problems of human personality. 

We who have taken the trouble to study what is 
after all a mere extension of normal psychology 
are not disposed to condemn those who so usefully 
employ themselves in other fields of research. 
But we do object to having our motives mis- 
represented by Rationalists and others who have 
had no time to study the evidence. The irrational 


prejudice of some critics might be swept aside if 


only they were able to recognize that there is no 
obvious dividing line between the psychology they 
accept und the “ parapsychology” they ignore. 
The reach of the mind does not end in Harley 
Street 

That there are frauds, cranks, and hypocrites in 
the ranks of psychical research is not to be denied, 
and a healthy caution is to be encouraged. But 
professional science, medicine, and psychology 
can produce their quota of false prophets too. 
Will the Rationalist, then, grant that there is 


scientific purpose behind our investigations? Or 


will he nght shy of the complexities and, frus- 
trated, draw an artificial line this side of secondary 
personality beyond which no sane inquirer must 
venture? 

It is of course true that the tools of ordinary 
scientific research are not normally at our 
disposal Nor, however, are they at the disposal 
of the psychologist. The microscope is of little 
use to the astronomer, and Ohm’s Law will not 
help the biologist very much. In_ psychical re- 
search we may well be dealing with something 
right outside the scope of modern scientific 
method. What true Rationalist would claim that 
we should make our observations and hypotheses 
fit the accepted framework of existing scientific 
theory? 

Myself eighty per cent sympathetic towards the 
views and aims of Rationalism, I seriously object 
to but three aspects of the average Rationalist’s 
standpoint on the subject—the very important 
subject —under discussion. 

(1) That there is no evidence to merit a“ para- 
psychological”’ investigation of the human 
personality, such supposed evidence being en- 
tirely due to fraud, mal-observation, wishful 
thinking, etc. Such critics have made no personal 


study of the subject, not even to the limited ex- 
tent of reading responsible literature. None the 
less they are disposed to assume stupidity or 
knavery in all the great scientists, philosophers, 
and psychologists who have been associated with 
the Society for Psychical Research. They are 
also disposed to assume, apparently, that many 
foreign universities (and of late our own Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, and Nottingham Universi- 
ties) are prepared to waste money on investigating 
phenomena for the existence of which there ts not 
even the faintest suggestion. 

(2) That the problems are insoluble. Justi so 
long as some people think differently, of course, 
they are not insoluble but merely unsolved! 

(3) That psychical researchers en bloc believe 
in God and survival, in the supernatural, and in 
the objective reality of all the “ phenomena” 
under investigation, Which is just not true! 1 
myself have found no evidence to support the 
theory of a personal God, and in my _ view 
psychical research to date has provided more 
arguments against than for the theory of personal 
survival. Superstition cannot be killed by a simple 
denial—it has to be fully explained. Moreover, 
it is just as unscientific to put every strange 
happening down to chance, coincidence, fraud, 
mal-observation, etc., as it is unscientific to assume 
in all we do not understand the agency of gods or 
devils. 

I submit that Rationalists cannot afford to 
ignore psychical research any more than they can 
afford to ignore the theories of a more limited 
psychology. I would expect some disagreement 
on this point, but most thinkers will at least admit 
that the wholesale condemnation of those who do 
recognize its importance is quite out of keeping 
with the true spirit of Rationalism. We psychical 
researchers may be somewhat unpopular in certain 
quarters, but remember-—so, too, were Darwin 
and Huxley. Whatever theories we hold, our 
first duty is not to prove to the world that we are 
right but, in the true scientific spirit, to prove to 
ourselves whether we are right or wrong! 

THOMAS GREENWELL. 
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Hume’s Idea of Justice 


EW words have suffered so much at the 

hands of users of them as the words 

“justice” and “injustice”; few words 
have been the cause of so much misunderstanding 
and controversy; few words have had so much 
emotional significance attached to them. 

Let us take a few of the common uses of the 
word “just”: 

(1) It is not just that the wealth of this country 

should be so unevenly distributed; 

(2) It is not just that some men in time of wat 
should earn large wages in comparative 
safety while others, on sea, on land, and in 
the air, risk their lives daily for a pittance: 
It is not just that A should be healthy and 
clever and handsome while B is sickly and 
dull and plain 

In all of these cases there is an implied standard 
by which we measure things, a pattern with which 
we compare the actions that come under our notice 

Perhaps two well-known stories will make the 
point clearer. 

In the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
we are told that a certain man, wishing to get his 
grapes gathered, went out to the market-place and 
seeing some unemployed men standing there made 
an agreement with them to do a day's work tor 
a certain sum. Several times during the day he 
went again to the market-place, and seeing more 
unemployed men he offered them also a job in 
his vineyard and promised them was 
“right.” At the end of the day all the men were 
paid the same amount. It is interesting to notice 
two conceptions of justice that emerge from the 
details of the story: (a) the owner's point of view 
that justice consists in carrying out a bargain: 
(h) the men’s point of view that justice consists 
in treating everyone alike 

Another Biblical instance is the case of Job 
Job lost his children, his possessions, and his 
health He upbraided God in the following argu- 
ment: “You made me and promised that if I 
kept your commandmants you would look after 
me and prosper me, and | said that T would. | 
have kept my side of the bargain, but you have 
not kept yours. All these misfortunes have come 
upon me undeservedly. Therefore you are not 4 
just God.” 

It seems, then, that there are two kinds ot 
justice, the observing of bargains and promises 
and the treating of all men alike, and that these 
may have reference either to God or to our fellow 
men. Two questions naturally arise: Why do we 
form these standards? and, Are they reasonable? 


To these questions Hume would reply: “So far 
as God is concerned, we form these standards 
because We project an understanding that exists 
between men in society to an understanding sup- 
posed to exist between men and God, and if we 
do that we are unreasonable. It is as stupid to 
arraign the injustice of God as it would be to 
arraign the injustice of a tiger.” It is the merit 
of Hume that he forces his reader to recognize 
that justice is man-made and has no meaning 
beyond the limits that it sets itself, and that when 
men talk of the justice or injustice of God, unless 
they are conscious of a convention or an agree- 
ment or a covenant—call it what you will—they 
talk wildly and with no meaning. 

If justice, then, is man-made, what is it and how 
did it come about? Hume takes his stand on two 
positions: (1) Justice is an artificial, not a natural, 
virtue; (2) it exists only in society. Men from the 
earliest times have found that it was advantageous 
for them to live together in society. There super- 
venes a feeling that our interests will be best 
served by a convention that it will be profitable 
for me if I leave another in possession of his goods 
provided he will do the same by me. Long ex- 
perience proves that justice as thus defined is 
advantageous to the individual and to the society 
in which he lives. It may well be, Hume con- 
cedes, that separate acts of justice are not to the 
advantage of the individual. (1 might put to 
better use the money which I repay to my creditor 
than he will do.) Nevertheless, it would be mani- 
festly undesirable to have everyone deciding for 
himself which debts he will repay and which he 
will not; consequently the rules of justice must 
be inflexible. In time these conventional rules of 
justice are codified in the laws of the land, and if 
an individual fails to observe these laws the 
officers of the law will exact penalties for conduct 
which, if it became universal or even common, 
would disintegrate society itself. 

It is very likely that we may not see any objec- 
tion to certain of our own actions: our selfishness 
blinds us. But we feel an uneasiness caused by 
the selfish actions of others, and we tend to call 
such actions vicious. As other people view our 
actions in the same way, a consensus of opinion 
gradually forms concerning virtue and vice. 

There remains to be considered a use of the 
word “just” which has become common in 
modern times and which makes political and 
ethical discussion increasingly difficult. On the 
day on which I write these words Mr. David 
Eccles, M.P., in an article in The Times, says: 
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“Tt will rest with those responsible for a policy of 
expansion to stir up this belief in the justice of « 
wider distribution of Britain’s new wealth.” Othe: 
similar uses of the word “ just ” have already been 
noted. Sometimes the word “fair” is used as a 
synonym of “just”; at other times “just” is 
used as if it meant “ equal.” 

Hume does not deal directly with these misuses 
of the word “justice,” but I think it is in keeping 
with his nn and his methods to make the 
following observations. If justice is an agree- 
ment or convention to respect other people's 
property and to keep our promises to them on 
condition that they do the same by us, then it is 4 
manifest misuse of the word to apply it to matters 
on which there is neither agreement nor conven- 
tion. Why, then, do men so misuse the word? 
Because, Hume would reply, there has grown. up 
around those conventions and agreements an aura 
of sanctity which makes it difficult for men even 
to doubt the obligation to perform those actions 
that are called “just.” That is how society is 
held together. But if I apply to an idea or to a 
wish of my own the adjective “* just” when there 
1S NO convention nor agreement about the matter 
in question, then I am trying to envelop my idea 
or my wish in the aura of sanctity that belongs 
properly only to justice, and so to persuade others 
that that idea or that wish is just as far beyond 
discussion and argument and doubt as are the 
agreements and conventions of justice properly so 
called. 

* A just distribution,” “A fair share for all,” are 
common slogans of political parties, whether used 
by a Conservative politician or in a Labour mani- 
festo: but who shall decide what is just, what is 
fair? There is as vet no agreement, no conven- 
tion here. Those who advocate a redistribution ot 
shares may be advocating a thing that is desirable 
for society, but when they apply the word “ just” 
to such a redistribution they are misusing the 
word and advocating their own wishes by dis- 
guising them in borrowed clothes. When the 
words “ just share” are used as synonymous with 
“equal share” the device is rather more obvious. 
To those who use it Hume would reply: “17 pray 
you, prove to me that an equal share is a just 
share.” 

A generation like ours may well define justice in 
somewhat different terms from those which Hume 
used. But nothing can affect the importance of the 
clear thought by which he penetrated to the heart 
of the matter and forced his readers then, as he 
forces them still, to examine their idea of justice 
and to clear it of all the clouds with which senti- 
ment and selfishness have obscured it. 


W. B. HENDERSON. 
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* faiths 


but it 1s 
curiously absent from statistics of world religions. 


IRRELIGION is one of the greater 


Contrasted epigrams have always fascinated me. We 
can counter Walter Pater’s insistence on the joy of 
living in the present moment with the aphorism that 
if you live only for today you ruin tomorrow. 


This clash occurs in every field of thought. T. H. 
Huxley's claim that science is just organized common- 
sense may be met by Norman Campbell's opinion that 
science is the most esoteric of all the arts, 

You never know what shocks to common-sense may 
sull lurk round the corner. 


It is probably this feeling that we ought to greet 
the unexpected with a cheer which prompted John 
Cowper Powys to suggest that a little metaphysical 
reading might save us from too slavish an adherence 
to popular scientific catchwords. ‘ We acquire a 
shrewd inkling of the amount of Attic salt with which 
all fashionable scientific studies should be liberally 
sprinkled.” 

Metaphysicians teach us to explore the possible. 


The case for rational balance between what we have 
already learned and what we have still to learn was 
admirably expressed by G. G, Coulton: * The serious 
truth-seeker will scrutinize his own intellectual limita- 
tions. He will be compelled to take much at second- 
hand; he will give to tradition, both in religion and 
science, the honour that is their due .. . only he mus: 
beware of accepting such second-hand ideas 4: 
sacrosanct dogmas.” 


My way of putting it is that men of science only 
become Scientists when they are capable of studying 
Scientists scientifically—just as Heretics aren't really 
heretics until they can subscribe to heresy about 
heretics. 

a 


What about Theologians? Those who rely on 
revelation are clearly superior creatures. They know 
all the answers, and copy them out with nervously 
exaggerated self-confidence 

Unhappily they run the Tisk of being classed with 
4. C. Hilton’s cocksure * examinees’ about whom 
we were told that ‘* though they wrote it all by rote, 
they did not write it right.” 


All the same I feel that we owe a moral duty to 
these timidiy arrogant souls who are afraid to step 
outside the closed circle of dogmatic asseveration 
What we should remember is that there is always a 
variegated selection of comforting white lies for them. 
Plain speaking must be reserved for such as can 
stand it, 

That, I imagine, is what is implied in the definition 
of a gentleman as ‘“* a man who is never unintentionally 
rude.’ We keep our rudenesses for equals. So let us 
he kind to the proudly religious. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Wet recently received a copy of the June number of a 
monthly News Letter, issued by St. Stephen's Church, 
hast fwickenham, kindly sent to us by the editor 
Seeing, on the outside, the words * Challenge to a 
Rationalist, “" we opened it with interest, to find a 
page devoted to The Literary Guide, which 1s described 
is “the organ of that old-fashioned philosophy * Ration- 
Ihe Rationalist challenged 1s Mr. W. B. 
Henderson, whose article “ Hume on Free Will and 
Necessity “ appeared in our May issue, and the views 
attacked are those of David Hume, and of the writer 
of the article, on the problem of Free Will and 
Determinism 


What, however, to students of philosophy, ts an 
‘stremely difficult, problem, which has engaged the 
minds of the world’s greatest thinkers, including. of 
course, David Hume, is one that presents no difficulty 
all to the editor of this News Letter. Quite 
frankly,” he says, “ | can see nothing to argue about 

it’s just plain nonsense.’ But this is clearly an over- 
simplification. Indeed, our critic himself admits as 
much in effect, for he goes on to argue quite a lot 
thout ou. And the non-theological arguments he 
advances, though not accepted by everybody as con- 
clusive, are certainly quite valid as against the kind of 
Determinism he is attacking. What, we suspect, he 
will be surprised to learn is that there are Rationalists 
who will agree with him. Not all) Rationalists are 
Determinists, and not all the Determinists among them 
accept the Determinism expounded by Hume and by 
he. writer of the article in question 


While The Literary Guide may be rightly regarded 
is the organ of Rationalism as detined by the founders 
of the Rationalist Press Association, 1 does not stand 
for any one system of thought or attitude, “* old- 
tashioned or otherwise, on the special problems of 
philosophy The artcles of individual contributors 
must not, therefore, be taken as representing the views 
all Rationalists on every subject with which they 
deal. We all agree, however, in our rejection of the 
view that the whole of mankind should be branded as 
‘sinners “ on account of the guilt of Adam and Eve; 
that man “ has a bias towards evil’: that he “ has 
rejected the rule of God and chosen to live his lite 
apart from God“; and that this ridiculous order of 
things is the outcome of an all-wise God who is * the 
source and fountain-head of all Goodness.” Though 
strongly tempted to do so, we will) refrain) from 
describing this view of the universe as “ just plain 
nonsense,” but we do feel justitied in regarding as 
completely © old-fashioned.” And we would remind 
our critic that today it is in fact so regarded by many 
people, among them distinguished authorities of the 
Modernist School, who are not Rationalists in our 
sense of the term, but who, on the contrary, claim to 
he vood Christhuns 


Vhe bifty-Third Annual General Meeting of the 
Rationalist. Press Association Limited was held at 
Conway Hall, London, on June !2. Mr. Joseph Reeves. 
MP. the new Chairman of the Board of Directors 
presiding. The Chairman paid tribute to the work of 
his predecessor, Mr. F. C. C. Watts, and expressed 
regret that he had found it necessary. for health 
reasons, to relinquish some of the many arduous tasks 


which he had undertaken on behalf of the Association 
In reviewing the fifty-third Annual Report, Mr. 
Reeves referred to the increase in sales of publications 
during 1951 and to other activities of the Association, 
including the work of the Parliamentary Committee 
for Freedom of Religious Controversy 

An interesting discussion took place on the question 
of whether the minimum annual subscription to the 
Association should be increased, and this matter will 
be considered by the Board in the near future 


* * 


A short time ago we had an inquiry from Prot 
V. T. Aaltonen, of Helsinki, who is a regular reade 
of the Guide, regarding Einstein's views on the 
existence of God. Prof. Aaltonen informs us_ that 
certain clerical journals in Finland have been stating 
that Einstein has told an American interviewer that he 
has faith in a personal God, and that he has never 
been an Atheist. We forwarded Prof. Aaltonen’s 
letter to Einstein himself, who has replied to the 
professor. Prof. Einstein sent us a copy of his reply. 
and in response to our request has kindly permitted us 
to quote from it. He writes: * Not only have I no 
belief in a personal God, but such a belief seems to 
me rather naive. On the other hand, it appears to me 
that mere unbelief in a personal God in itself is no 
philosophy at all. The human situation is such that 
we have just enough intelligence to perceive with 
difficulty a litte of the harmony of the structure of 
reality. Serious effort in this direction produces in 
us that kind of humility which is akin to religious feel- 
ing. You can consider me, therefore, as a_ religious 
unbeliever.”” 

Readers of this journal who are interested in the 
question of voluntary euthanasia are reminded that a 
society exists for the proniotion of this cause—-The 
Voluntary Euthanasia Society. pre- 
sident is the Rt. Hon. tht Earl of Listowel, P.C.., 
Ph.D., and its supporters and regular subscribers 
include many distinguished people in various walks of 
life, among them members of the medical and other 
professions. The objects of the Society are to educate 
public opinion as to the need for legalizing voluntary 
euthanasia and to promote legislation to effect the 
necessary change in the law. In the Fifteenth Annual 
Report, 1951, recently issued, it is emphasized that it 
is only voluntary euthanasia for which the Society is 
working, and that it has never been concerned with 
euthanasia other than purely voluntary. The religious 
objection remains a difficulty, though it is pointed out 
in the Report that the Movement has the support of a 
number of distinguished Divines. Donations and 
subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
The Voluntary Euthanasia Legalization Society, ¢ o 
The Gilroes Leicester. 


* * 


The first number of The Indian Rationalist has just 
appeared in Madras, edited by Mr. S. Ramanathan, 
one of the founders of the Indian Rationalist Associa- 
tion, which has held such successful congresses this 


year and last. It opens with our definition § of 
Rationalism and its opposition to Religion and to 
Caste. Half the first number consists of messages of 
encouragement from the recognized leaders of the 
Movement in four continents. Our warmest wishes to 
it for success and long life! 
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bigotry which periodically 
the splendid new State oi 
Israel is the narrow intolerance of the Moslem fail 
in the Middle East. Recently the Supreme Committee 
of Professors of Al Azhar University in Egypt issued 
the Moslem equivalent of a Papal Bull, decreeing that 
women have no political rights and cannot become 
members of Parliament in Moslem countries. * The 
reasons and justification for this,” the decree explains, 
“les in the nature of women themselves. A woman, 
unlike a man, is swayed by her feelings and affections 
in her judgments and in consequence given to straying 
from the path of wisdom. They are biased and-in- 
competent: men are balanced, imparual, self- 
controlled.” Backing this modest judgment, the 
Conference of Islamic Organizations recently resolved 
that “all Moslem governments which granted women 
the suffrage should be informed that this was a 
flagrant breach of the teachings of Islam and the 
Koran” In Syria, Lebanon, India, Pakistan, and 
Turkey Moslem women have the right to vote. 


Psychic News, “the Spiritualist newspaper with the 
world’s largest circulation,” jubilantly announces that 
<laims for extensive damage to a Sussex cottage, 
alleged to have been caused by poltergeist activity, 
have just been settled by a London insurance 
company The poltergeist, too, seems to have been 
settled, thanks to the Bishops of Paris and Croydon, 
who arranged for a clergyman to tour the haunted 
premises and exorcise each room. An odd com- 
mentary On Spiritualism in general and Psychic News 
In particular is that psychic appliances—trumpets, 
luminous paint, crystals, etc.—-are freely advertised in 
the newspaper’s columns. 


Replying in Prediction (the July issue of which bears 
a reproduction of Rodin’s * Thinker’ on the cover) 
to a correspondent who inauired what sort of clothing 
disembodied spirits wear and where it is obtained, the 
indomitable Frank Lind, whom have noticed 
before, has this to say: “A spirit has no physical 
body which requires clothing; the higher types of 
spirits appear, to clairvoyant vision, arrayed in what 
seems to be a raiment of luminous white. We have 
reason to believe,’ he continues, ‘ that when they so 
choose. they can fashion for themselves clothes in the 
nature of thought-forms.” 


When the Lord Chief Justice of England speaks he 
commands attention. When, however, this distinguished 
judge allows his personal prejudices to cloud his judg- 
ment, Rationalists everywhere will be willing and eager 


to turn his feet back to the path of righteousness 
Appalled by the increase of criminal violence, Lord 
Goddard (* I'm just an ordinary man who knows a 
little bic of law, but I am an excellent judge—ot 
port) recently delivered himself thus: * The remedy 
is to bring back corporal punishment and to extend 
it and not to limit it.” What are the facts? Flogging 
was ended on the recommendation of the Cadogan 
Commitiece (1938). The Committee, inter alia, found 
that England and Wales, where robbers could be 
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flogged, robbery between 1890 and 1904 was reduced 
to one-quarter. In Scotland, however, where they 
could not be flogged, robberies in the same period were 
reduced to less than one-tenth. In the three years 
before the spate of savage floggings in Liverpool in 
the 1880's there were 176 offenders; in the three years 
that followed there were 198. In short, in examining 
all the available evidence it seemed clearly indicated 
that “the deterrent influence of corporal punishment 
has not played any considerable part in reducing the 
amount of robbery in Britain.” Lord Goddard seems 
to have forgotten the facts; he shares this lapse with 
the Conservative Central Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Women’s Guild of Empire, and the National 
Chamber of Trade, all of which advocate the efficacy 
of flagellation. That crime has increased and ts 
increasing is a fact; in order to reduce it, however, 
it will be necessary to seek a rational solution based 
on facts, not emotional prejudices—even those of our 
most eminent man of law. 


a 


Following my paragraph last month on the increase 
in the number of Catholic broadcasts by the B.B.C., 
i addressed an inquiry to Portland Place in an attempt 
to discover whether this increase was accompanied by 
an increase in other denominational broadcasts. Part 
of the reply was as follows: * _ in arranging the 
broadcast services denominational representation takes 
second place to evangelism. (My italics.) There has, 
however, been very little change in the actual coverage 
of Roman Catholic broadcasts, but there has been an 
increase in the number of occasions on which these 
services are broadcast. The explanation is that they 
are now placed usually on only one or two regions 
simultaneously instead of being taken by a large number 
of regions on a small number of occasions. I should 
perhaps add,” said the writer, “ that the change has 
been made with the knowledge and approval of our 
very representative Central Religious Advisory Com- 
mittee.””. Now the interesting point is not so much the 
light it throws on my original inquiry but the fact 
ihat, as the italicized passage shows, the religious policy 
of the B.B.C. is to encourage into the fold by any 
means—Methodistical, Congregational, Adventistical, 
etc.—all who are prepared to be evangelized. This 
policy seems to be one of * join us, at least it keeps you 
from them “—the “ them” being all who show the 
slightest sign of thinking for themselves. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE MONTH: “© Christianity 
has suffered in China its greatest disaster since the 
eighth-century Muslim invasion of Europe, . . . The 
Christian Church all over the world is living in a 
precarious situation, when Christian institutions could 
be swept away overnight” (Dr. Norman Goodall, 
London secretary of the International Missionary 
Council). occupied Japan General McArthur 
gave the world its greatest example of Christianity in 
nearly two thousand years (Walter S. Hallanan, at 
the Chicago Republican Convention). great 
mistake. It will lose us the Jewish vote “ (an unnamed 
delegate at the same conference on hearing ‘‘ Onward. 
Christian Soldiers,” sung in public). 
D. K. H. Parsons. 
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An Open Letter to Dr. Joad 


Dr. Joan, 

As a great admirer of yours and an obscure 
member of the British intelligentsia who has 
derived both entertainment and enlightenment 
from your writings, I propose in the interests ot 
that truth, to the demonstration of which you 
have devoted so many years of your life, to put 
a few questions to you. 

It is public knowledge that since the last Wa 
you have abandoned all that you stood for 11 
the past in the way of a reasoned Agnosticism 
on those problems —philosophical, ethical, and 
religious—that beset our mortality and have 
become a “Christian” in the accepted con- 
notation of that much-abused term, in so far as 
you now believe in God, immortality, the doctrine 
of Original Sin, of “ grace,” and the need o! 
prayer as the only effective means of producing 
in man that metanoia, or change of heart, for the 
lack of which the world is now in a condition o! 
moral anarchy which may well be the prelude to 
the final eclipse of civilization as hitherto under- 
stood—at any rate in the West 

Ihe doctrine of Original Sin leave the 
other components of the Christian creed out ot 
consideration for the moment —-involves the 


belief in the total depravity of man as an inherited 
and imescapable detect in his nature transmitted 
to posterity through the fall of Adam, though 1t 
is not easy to reconcile the acceptance of this 
Biblical myth with anything in the way of a 


rational approach to the problem of evi! 
and the most effective means of combating 11 
indeed, except in certain fundamentalist back 
waters of religious belief, it has long been 
discredited 

Now no one would wish to deny that man’s 
potentiality for evil—as exhibited in the scientific 
savagery and cruelty of the two World Wars—ts 
a challenge to the modern world it can only ignore 
at its peril, But has it ever been otherwise? It 
after two thousand years of Christianity, the state 
of the world is such as we see it today, what 
guarantee have we that its basic doctrines, which 
have totally failed to regenerate man in the past, 
are likely to be any more successful in whateve: 
future lies ahead of this distracted generation’ 
Again, you seem to” forget that official 
Christianity — which you now wish to reinstate in 
the traditional form it has assumed since the days 
ot Nicea and Chalcedon—has been the greatest 
fomenter of war and discord in the history of 
Europe; yet you are known to be a pacifist and 
a hater of war. Again, have not all combatants 


in ume of war, invoked their tribal or national 
deity as an accessory after the fact? We recall 
Nelson’s prayer before Trafalgar, and are 
credibly informed that Douglas Haig spent « long 
ume “on his knees” before he sent British boys 
to the senseless massacre of Paschendaale or the 
Somme. There is not a war-leader of our own 
today who is not an orthodox Christian. How ts 
that fact to be reconciled with the lip-service paid 
to Christ as the “Prince of Peace” and the 
teacher who denounced violence in human 
relations and taught his disciples to abjure it? 

In this connection you will recall some lines 
published soon after the outbreak of World War I 
God heard the embattled nations shout 
** Gott strafe England,” ** God Save the’ King,” 

God this, God that, and God the other thing. 
* Good God,” cried God, ** I’ve got my work cut out 

As to “ immortality,” in what form do you hold 
«a belief in it? Is it to be “eternal” o1 
“temporary”? Is personality to subsist in the 
form it has assumed in those purely secular and 
human relations on which its nature and 
character depend, and, if not, how can it retain 
these characteristics that have made it what it 1s 
and apart from which it ceases to be a 
“ personality” in any true sense of the word? 
Again, is memory to be retained throughout 
eternity, on which indeed the whole substance 
of the spiritual being of man depends, and, if so. 
will those who have died in the throes of cance: 
or of torture be compelled to keep in being fo: 
as long as their soul subsists a consciousness ot 
the agony they underwent in their last moments? 
If not, and all memory of our Life-Earth is to 
be extinguished, once again how can “ survival ~ 
of the human personality be postulated when all 
that constitutes its reality here is to be liquidated 
in the hereafter? Again, what of the lunatic o1 
the baby that dies at birth or so early in infancy 
that it cannot be said to have possessed a “ soul ~ 
or a personality at all in any true sense? As to 
the “God” you profess to believe in, how far 
has any intelligible postulate of his nature or 
character emerged from the traditional doctrines 
of the Protestant or Catholic Churches, each of 
which claims to be in receipt of a “ revealed ~ 
truth it denies to the other, to the utter confusion 
of men’s minds when they seek to arrive at some 
solid and irrefutable standpoint on this 
inscrutable mystery? 

As to “ grace,” in which form do you hold this 
somewhat outmoded relic of Pauline soteriology 

the Jesuit or the Jansenist doctrine? Was 
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Pelagius right, or Augustine, on a problem in 
religious psychology that centuries of controversy 
have failed to make intelligible, at the back of 
which lies the interminable conflict between 
determinism or free will, over which men are still 
as much divided as in the fourth century, when it 
first emerged as a component of Christian 
philosophy? 

Jesus was the author of the only intelligible 
principle by which to distinguish truth from 
error; he said: “By their fruits shall ye know 
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them.” As to the “fruits” of traditional 
Christianity, they are writ large on the face of 
history, and it is surely irrational to suppose that 
the Churches will be prepared to compound their 
differences in the interest of some new spiritual 
synthesis which shall enable them to accomplish 
in the future that regeneration of mankind which 
they have totally failed to effect in the past. 
Yours sincerely, 
REGINALD FLEMING RYND 
(late Reader of the Temple). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MR. JOHN ROWLAND AGAIN 


One Many’s Minn. An Autobiographical Record. By 

John Rowland. S.C.M. Press Ltd. 124 pp., including 

4 pp. Bibliography and Index of Persons. 7s. 6d. 
After being a Rationalist and Freethought propagandist 
and on the staff of Watts & Co. for nearly twenty years, 
Mr. John Rowland is now a Christian and a regular 
churchgoer. In the columns of The Freethinker and 
in a pamphlet recently published by the Lindsey Press 
he had already indicated his change of view. The 
present book is designed to explain in greater detail 
how it all came about. 

But though described in the blurb as a “ revealing 
account,” it tells us very little, in fact, about Mr. 
Rowland’s present theological beliefs. He accepts the 
Fatherhood of God, of course; but what other Christian 
dogmas—all held for so many years to be false—he 
now regards as true, and why he regards them as true, 
is not disclosed. 

We are left in equal doubt regarding the nature of 
his conversion, It was not, he says, ‘a sudden blind- 
ing glare of illumination of the kind that once came 
to St. Paul,” but “ something slow, tortuous, and 
unexpected.” He frequently tells us that he was 
“totally unaware” of what was happening to him. 
He had, however, come to feel that Rationalism was 
“purely destructive,’ and so, in 1947, the 
“decisive break * with Watts & Co. and the R.P.A., 
when Fred Watts. who had become head of the firm, 
suggested that he might find work in a general publish- 
ing house more congenial. But he adds: “It says 
much for the acumen of Fred Watts that he saw what 
was happening to me before I saw it myself.’ It was 
not tll the middle of 1950—three years after his dis- 
missal from Watts & Co.—that he realized he was a 
man who had been driven, ** almost against his will,” 
to “something near a belief in God” (p. 106). And 
on the same page. referring to the critics of his 
“ultimatum ” to The Freethinker of September 24, 
1950, we get this:—- 

** But the point which they all ignored when they 
criticized my new point of view was what readers 
of this book will, | hope, appreciate—that it had 
been a change which was fought all the way.” 
What Mr. Rowland’s readers will quite fail to appre- 
ciate is how he could have * fought all the way” a 
change of view not recognized as such—of which he 
was “totally unaware and which was therefore quite 
“unexpected.” 
In view of this wholesale confusion it is not sur- 


prising to find Mr. Rowland equally confused: regarding 
the Rationalism he has discarded. He was _ first 
attracted to the Rationalist Movement by “a cleverly 
worded advertisement ” offering literature and a copy 
of the journal * cunningly called The Literary Guide. 

What did not occur to him when he joined the 
Movement, he says, was that he was merely “ exchang- 
ing one religion for another”; for “ Rationalism is a 
religion. Its Bible is the work of Darwin.” Elsewhere 
Rationalism is described as a philosophy, which he 
seems to identify with Marxism. “Too many of the 
leading writers and thinkers of the Movement,” he 
states, had committed themselves to the Marxist 
side.’ He adds that “the fact that so many 
Rationalists were also Marxists made me sce that there 
was less respect for the development of the individual 
inside the Rationalist Movement than I had thought.” 
He admits, however, that there is a non-Marxist 
“wing.” In fact, as Mr, Rowland should know, the 
number of Marxists in the Rationalist Movement 1s 
almost negligible. In any case, it is as irrelevant and 
ridiculous to divide Rationalists into Marxists and non- 
Marxists as it would be to divide them into short and 
tall people. 

Foreword Mr. Rowland acknowledges the 
constructive criticism of the Rev. R. Gregor Smith in 
drafting this book. But while there is evidence of 
such criticism in the first chapter, most of the 
remainder does not seem to have received the same 
expert attention, In consequence we meet with the 
author’s familiar idiosyncrasies and crudities of style: 
his meaningless verbiage and loose and inexact forms 
of expression, which are rather serious faults i a 
book dealing with subjects with which this book is 
concerned, and which give it the stamp of inferiority. 
Mr. Rowland’s obliviousness of these deficiencies is 
strongly suggested by his stupid though amusing 
pompous and schoolmasterly manner. He solemnly 
warns his Christian readers that Rationalists must not 
be regarded as selfish men out to destroy religion ** in 
order that their foolish whims can be indulged to the 
limit.” They “‘are, as a rule, good and intelligent, 
though misguided, people.” And again, that “ the 
literature of such organizations as the Rationalist Press 
Association is well written and, granted the premisses 
of their arguments, soundly constructed.” 

Mr. Rowland tells us that he has “still a lot of 
hard thinking to do,” though he confesses that he 1s 
not a professional theologian, Having now abandoned 
reason for dogma, and with his limited equipment, he 
would be well advised not to attempt such thinking. 


rt 
Since | became a regular churchgoer.” he writes, 
“T have found that my mind is more at peace than 
it has been for many a long year.” 
Surely, then, it would be folly to disturb this new- 
found happiness and peace of mind, which no one. 
least of all his old colleagues, will grudge him 


F.C. Carte 
THE NATURE OF LIFE 


PropiemMs of Lire. By L. von Bertalanffs 
from the German. Watts. 227 pp., 


Translated 
including, 7 pp 


Bibliography and § pp. Index. 24s 


It has become almost household usage to speak of 
the structure and functioning of living things in terms 
of machines Catch-phrases such as “the living 
machine,” “the bodily mechanism,” and the like 
are used almost unconsciously, or, if not, we find a 
sick person described as one who “has something 
wrong with his works.’ Once the anatomists and 
Physiologists had set to work in earnest to study them 
they readily found living processes, in thei: simpler 
forms, best explained in terms of man-made machines 
Even the students of behaviour found much to favour 
a belief in a purely mechanical causation. The pen 
dulum had swung right over The vitalists retired in 
disorder, leaving the field to the mechanists except 
for a few desperate rearguard actions in which the 
result was hardly in doubt. Yet it was a_pyrrhic 
victory for the mechanists. 

Up to a point living structures and behaviour are 
capable of explanation on rigidly mechanistic lines 
Beyond that point the machine it was necessary to 
envisage transcended by far the most perfect and com- 
pleated devices springing from the minds tech- 
nological skills of man So the term gloritied 
machine “ became a symbol almost of defeat in the 
field of biological research. Comparisons between 
man-made machines and living matter broke down not 
only on the grounds of greater complexity, in both 
structure and functioning, in the latter, but more 
especially because of its” self-regulating and self- 
reproducing properties 

In Problems of Life—tirst “English translation of 
the onginal German Das biologische Welthild—von 
Bertalantly sets forth the organismic conception as an 
alternative to both the vitalistic and the mechanistic 
theories of life. In this he reflects the trend of modern 
biological thought Its author ranges with breath- 
taking facility over the fields of physical chemistry. 
cytology, embryology, genetics, physiology, evolution, 
and the rest The reader may at times envy the 
iuthor’s ability to encompass so much in such a small 
space, but the compression of so vast a field into a 
single volume must necessarily involve the use of tech- 
nical terms and must require at least some scientific 
knowledge for its full comprehension. On the other 
hand, the text has suffered less than the averaye in 
translation To the interested non-scientific inquirer. 
as well as the specialist, there is much to be learned 
on the nature of life itself 

Von Bertalantly sees biology occupying a central 
position in the nerarchy of the sciences, based upon 
an indispensable groundwork of chemical and physical 
laws and reaching out to psychology and sociology. It 
IS an autonomous science in the sense that “its prob- 
lems require the development of specific conceptions 
and laws. So he proceeds to a survey” of basic 
biological problems and laws within the framework 
of the organismic conception. Finally he brings all 
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together in a General System Theory. It is difficult 
enough to encompass all the author has to say, but at 
least the reader will gain a notion—a conception—of 
an heirarchical nature of living processes which, while 
1. may not explain everything, will assist the general 
understanding of these vital factors of self-regulation 
and reproduction. 

In the matter of genetics von Bertalanffy is particu- 
larly illuminating: “Inheritance is not a mechanism 
where genes are connected machine-fashion with the 
visible characters they produce, but rather it is a flow 
of processes in which genes intervene in definite 
ways.’ So he removes the gene from the role of a 
Static unit—an idea which is apt to be implanted in 
the mind by a study of the numerous diagrams in a 
standard treatise on genetics—to a dynamic force or a 
scatalyser with a hormone-like action controlling the 
velocity of certain chain-reactions, So the “* mutation 
of a gene can lead to a change in speed of the 
reactions it controls, and hence to more or less far- 
reaching alterations of the organism.” 

In case it might be supposed that the text is 
dominated by discussions on genetics, it should be 
made clear that these quotations are selected as 
examples to illustrate the lucid exposition, 
even in the more difficult fields. The book as a whole 
has justly been described as ‘a milestone on the way 
towards a new comprehensive world-view which is 
superordinated to that of physics and that it is of 
nterest to “ biologists as well as physicians, physical 
chemists, physiologists, and philosophers.” 

Mavcrict BuRTON. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

Diacecricat Marertatism. By Maurice Cornforth. 

Lawrence & Wishart. Vol. 1. 144 pp., including 

4 pp. Index and Bibliography. 7s. 6d. 
This ts the first volume of an introductory course in 
Marxist philosophy and deals with “ Materialism and 
Dialectical Method.” tt is written with a quite remark- 
able clarity and conciseness. Where technical terms 
are unavoidable their meaning given simple 
language for the benefit of the general reader. Dialec- 
tical Materialism, we are told, is both a class and a 
party philosophy. All other philosophies are ideologies 
of the ruling class and can be conveniently grouped 
as Idealist or Materialist. Idealism today is “the 
philosophy of the Capitalist Press and the B.B.C.” 
Materialism of the bourgeois variety is in the line of 
advance, but fails because the mechanistic concepts are 
unable to deal with the fact of novelty (change) or 
with actual social relations. How “ materialism ™ can 
be retained and “ mechanism rejected in favour ot 
Dialectical Method is described by Mr. Cornforth. 
Those who are familiar with this groundwork will 
nevertheless find food for thought in the clues offered 
to some recent developments in Soviet philosophy 
which may have been misunderstood by Western critics. 
Zdhanov, for example, maintained that where the 
class-struggle has been eliminated—as in Russia—the 
real force of development takes the form of criticism 
and self-criticism. This is a new phase, the shape of 
things to come, and can even be regarded as ** a new 
dialectical law.” The general line of development, 
according to Stalin, will be towards a universal culture 
and “a world language common to all nations.” It 
would be interesting to speculate on which language 
Stalin had in mind, But what must strike many who 
cannot subscribe to a frankly * party philosophy is 
the disingenuousness—by merely bourgeois standards — 
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of its claim to be strictly scientific in| method and 
outlook, and not in the least * metaphysical.’ Thus 
Mr. Cornforth writes: “It was the fate of the 
Darwinian theory to have a dogma imposed on it 

the theory of the gene. . . . The ‘crime’ of Soviet 
science is that it is successfully challenging and remov- 
ing such dogmas.” It seems also to have removed 
some of the scientists who held them and refused to 
follow Stalin's wise advice.” This ts a fascinating 
and disturbing book, but it should be widely read 
because it is so obviously important to understand a 
point of view supported throughout a large part of the 
world by material power, Hecror Hawion. 


FIRESIDE TALKS ON ANIMAL LIFE 


Curiosities OF ANIMAL LiFe, By Maurice Burton, 

D.Sc. Ward Lock. 224 pp.. 40 Hlustrations. 17s. 6d. 
In this book Dr. Burton presents the activities of 
animals to the lay reader in an unusual way. It 
consists of thirty-two short chapters, each dealing with 
an aspect of function, adaptation, or behaviour in an 
easy conversational way without the intrusion of 
technical terms, The impression conveyed to the reader 
is that of a series of fireside chats which have been 
recorded. Many problems of function and behaviour 
are discussed, the emphasis throughout being laid 
upon the extreme variability of living things and the 
curious adaptations which have arisen in animals and 
in some plants. 

Although formal presentation is avoided, there is 
nevertheless a pattern discernible in the sequence of 
chapters, The first deals with curiosity in animals, 
and this leads to the attraction of bright objects for 
animals, These chapters are the least satisfying. They 


do not flow easily and occasional clichés pbtrude 


(* Come to think of it” and “ nosing around ~ on 
pages 15 and 16). Succeeding chapters improve as the 
author warms to his work, and the narrative then 
flows easily and well. 

The third chapter deals with feeding and respiration 
in plants and animals symbiosis and parasitism, and 
concludes with the curious feeding of snakes, star- 
fishes, and several insects. This leads to drinking, and 
to deserts and desert animals. There follows a chapter 
on food storage by animals, then warning coloration, 
and it is a short step to mimicry and to the use by 
crabs and sea-slugs of the stinging cells of sea 
anemones. Playing possum is next considered, and 
this leads to regeneration and to the functions of blood 
cells, phagocytosis, and healing. The basic similarities 
of plants and animals, insectivorous plants, genes, 
habits, the numbers of animals, territory, pathfinding, 
migration, pests, temperature, tides, tools, speech, 
polyembryony, hibernation, the rise and decline of 
species, all have their place in this book. All are 
treated in simple terms, with many unusual illustrations. 

A few statements are surprising, Blood plasma 
carries food from the stomach and intestines (p. 76), 
and not the leucocytes. Most corals (p. 82) are active 
at night, hence it is unlikely that oxygen from the 
zooxanthell# enables them to indulge in overcrowding. 
Ovum would be a better choice than ** ovule “ (p, 87) 
for the plant egg-cell. Swallows (p. 140) must leave 
South Africa when the temperature there is falling, not 
rising. When * chilled to the bone * (p. 159) our body 
temperature is well above that of the surrounding air 
and but a fraction of a degree below normal. 

But these are small matters, and against them must 
be set the many valuable qualities of the book. The 
careful assessment of evidence on lemming migration 
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is excellent. The chapter on pest control is parti- 
cularly good, showing how man creates pests, the 
dangers of chemical control, and the harmful effects 
of slaughtering our natural predators. The illustrations 
are also excellent, 

This book is for the lay reader yet could be read 
with profit by many students, helping to provide them 
with that background which all need but few possess. 

R. H. Nisper. 
EUGENICS 
EvGenics: Gatton aND AFTER. By Dr. C. P. Blacker. 
Duckworth. 349 pp., including list of Galton’s 
em and 7 pp. Index, 4 Plates, 4 Diagrams. 
oS. 

This book should appeal to a wide public. The first 
chapters contain an interesting account of the life and 
work of Sir Francis Galton, first cousin of Charles 
Darwin, and one of those universal geniuses who 
occur from time to time as the result of a happy 
combination of hereditary genes. Educated for 
medicine, at twenty-two he was left a fortune by his 
father which allowed him the freedom to devote the 
rest of his life to congenial studies. Already widely 
travelled, he explored unknown territories in Africa, 
gaining extensive knowledge of native populations. He 
earned through much pioneer work in meteorology, 
finger-prints, blood-transfusion, photography, the corre- 
lation calculus, identical twins, and many other things, 
inventing several ingenious mechanical devices. But his 
particular interest was focused on the improvement of 
mankind, physically, mentally, and environmentally, and 
successive generations should increasingly benefit from 
his work. Like all men of genius, he was some two 
generations ahead of his period, and we are probably 
only yet approaching the time when the true value 
of his work can be assessed. 

Galton was the originator of the study of Eugenes, 
and the famous Galton Laboratory in the University 
of London, with ts succession of brilliant professors, 
was founded by him. In the second part of the book 
Dr, Blacker, who as Secretary of the Eugenics Society 
for over twenty years has unrivalled knowledge of the 
facts, gives an able and lucid account of the growth 
and aims of modern eugenics together with a discussion 
on genetics and the difficulties in its application to 
man. Modern population problems are also dealt with 

The work of eugenics was seriously hindered in its 
early days by various sensational writers who shocked 
the layman into the fear that his personal liberty was 
at stake, and the scientist because he realized the diffi- 
culties which beset any controlled breeding of humans 
for who can determine the standard to be aimed at? 
Another setback was occasioned by the unfortunate 
quarrel between the biometricians—disciples of Galton 
in his eugenical researches—who were studying the 
principles of heredity by statistical methods, and the 
geneticists, who were following up Mendel’s discovery 
of the duality of the body genes and their segregation 
in the germ cells and who accepted breeding and the 
study of unit characters as the only safe approach. 
Thus an unfortunate division arose at a time when the 
eugenists and the geneticists should have been working 
together to lay a firm foundation for the new know- 
ledge of man, That Galton himself hated controversy 
is stressed in this book and is a fact borne out by a 
letter ne wrote to C. C. Hurst in 1903, in which he 
deplores the ‘* unnecessary heat * of the argument. In 
the end the two sciences of biometry and genetics 
proved to be complementary to each other and both 
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equally necessary to eugenics, Psychology, too, has now 
i large part to play and much of this work is also 
discussed 

It was early realized that man is outside the range 
of normal experiment except in totalitarian countries. 
Knowledge of human genetics can only be accumu- 
lated slowly, and the surest line to take is to arouse 
t sense of responsibility in the public, to encourage 
zood matings, and to provide the best environment 
ior the resulting progeny. Although unable to alter 
the genes bequeathed to the children by their parents, 
together with all the physical and mental charac- 
teristics developed by them, one can nevertheless try 
‘oO assess the environmental needs of each individual 
n order to bring to complete fruition all the poten- 
ialites of his make-up 

The vexed question of how to discover these 
potentialities is thoroughly discussed. No foolproof 
system has yet been devised to measure intellectual 
ibility: not only does it vary enormously from indi- 
vidual to individual, but it is closely bound up with the 
wsthetic senses, for which there is no means of evalua- 
ton as yet, and also with what may be described, for 
want of a better term, as ordinary common sense. 

This book is particularly useful in giving a clear 
ind unbiased resumé of the present state of thought 
on these subjects in the varied conditions of the 
different continents and ideologies and should prove 
most valuable reading for anyone interested in the 
present and future welfare of man. Rona Horst. 


Short Notices 


fue Nexr MILtion Years. By Charles Galton Darwin. 
Hart-Davis. 210 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 15s. 


This is not only a fascinating but an immensely 


stimulating and provocative book. It is a compound 
of calculation and guesswork, and the resulting predic- 
tions afford endless scope for disinterested argument. 
Though there are many shrewd remarks that have a 
bearing on our situation today, it is the remoteness 
of its main theme that gives the book tts unique 
quality It would hardly be too much to say that 
the chief! endowment of man, that which distinguishes 
him from all other animals, is his capacity to find 
imusement in speculating upon events with which he 
can have no personal concern. Sir Charles Darwin's 
iwgument is based on the assumption that in spite of 
individual (and unpredictable) variations here and there, 
the nature of man must remain broadly the same for 
bout a million years, by the end of which time Homo 
ipiens may conceivably have evolved into a new 
Spe lies The main proposition that emerges is the 
one enunciated by Malthus a century ago: that in the 
long run population tends to increase without limit 
ind can only be kept in check by lack of the means 
of subsistence--in a word, starvation New 
techniques will increase food-production, and periods 
of prosperity will occur. But these, precisely because 
they will lead to a further vast increase in population, 
must be short-lived. And Sir Charles advances cogent 
easons for believing the control of population by a 
world government to be impossible The outlook 1s 
t bleak one, and tn the opinion of at least one reader 
t is micely calculated to reconcile one to the thought 
of death 


Translated 
255 pp 


By Georges Duhamel. 
from the French by E. F. Bozman. Dent 
lls. 6d. 


M. Georges Duhamel, whose Pasquier Chronicles gave 
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pleasure to many English readers during the nineteen- 
thirties, now breaks his long silence with a novel in 
which the family interest, though made some point of, 
is subordinated to the demands of a more general and 
topical theme. Patrice Périot is an elderly professor 
of biology, highly distinguished in his own sphere, 
who asks nothing better than to devote his life to the 
pursuit of pure science. In this innocent ambition he 
1s defeated by the prevailing fanaticisms of Left and 
Right, both of which seek to make use ef his celebrated 
name for the furtherance of their propaganda. The 
Communists, especially, trick him into signing all 
manner of protests and petitions which he does not 
fully understand, and do not scruple to forge his 
signature when it suits their purpose. When he refuses 
to suffer this kind of thing in silence, a Press campaign 
is organized against him. Meanwhile the political 
conflict outside is reflected in his own family. His 
elder daughter is married to a rancid, mean-spirited, 
self-important anti-Liberal; his younger daughter, 
Christine, is an ardent and active Communist, bursting 
with love for “the cause’ and hatred of human 
individuals; of his two sons, one is_ psychologically 
maladjusted and comes to a bad end and the other 
is blissfully happy in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Much space is given to Périot’s thoughts, 
precisely phrased and printed between inverted commas. 
In a novel that purports to be naturalistic, and largely 
is so, this reversion to an ancient artifice is somewhat 
disconcerting. Nevertheless, Périot holds our attention 
and wins our sympathy. 


LONDON MYSTERY AND MYTHOLOGY. By William Kent. 
Staples Press. 254 pp. 12s. 6d. 
Archeology has too long been a happy hunting-ground 
for the irrational romantics. In this volume Mr. Kent 
has set to debunking a host of fantastic fables that have 
collected about his beloved London. In his inimitable 
style he rambles not only round the city, but as far 
as Totnes, which he derives from ‘* toot,” though the 
editors of the English Place Name Society declare that 
this cannot be. No matter whether he toots or totters, 
he explodes one legend after another—such as Rahere 
being a jester; that Ely Place differs in its privileges 
from any other private square; that London Stone is 
Roman; that Whittington had a cat. There are several 
heads, including Cromwell's and King Charles’s, and 
some tlts at Shakespeare (is there a connection?). 
THe Piain View. Summer, 1952. 
Ethical Union). 1s. 

Pride of place in this issue goes to Mr. H. J 
Blackham’s closely reasoned and cogent article on 
“The Humanist Tradition,” which will be concluded 
in the next number. Mr. J. B. Coates contributes “A 
Personalist Analysis of the Crisis,” and Prof. John E. 
Owen, * Modern Civilization and Ethical Insight.” 
These three papers and a number of reviews make up 
an unusually good array of contents. This magazine 
maintains a remarkably high standard. 


SececteD Poems, By Gilbert Thomas. 

Unwin. 111 pp. 7s. 6d. 
There is music in this litthk book of poems—a quiet, 
sometimes haunting, music that bides long after the 
book has been put down. Among other things, in- 
cluding a first-class life of Cowper, Mr. Thomas has 
written on model railways: yet one ventures to think 
that poetry is the crown of his achievement. A 
traditionalist. he gives fresh vitality to well-used forms 
and brings to everyday life the sensitive eye of the 
poet. 


Watts (for the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF” 


IN an article in The Literary Guide for April, entitled 
** Religion—Taking Stock,” Mr. Yarros speaks of the 
Eleventh Commandment of Jesus: * Love thy 
neighbour as thyself, “ and in an article in the June 
issue, entitled “ Hume's Idea of Sympathy,” Mr 
W. B. Henderson, in quoting the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, speaks of the precept “* Love thy neighbour 
as thyself *’ as being a part of Christian ethics. 

Most people seem to think that this precept was first 
enunciated by Jesus, whereas it happens to be a part 
of the 18th verse of the 19th chapter of Leviticus, 
antedating Jesus by at least 800 or 900 years. In 
pointing this out | must not be thought of as praising 
one “ revealed * religion rather than another, but | 
think it would be more in accordance with justice to 
say that the precept in question is a part of Jewish 
ethics subsequently incorporated into Christian ethics 
To my mind, also, the precept enunciated in the 34th 
verse of the same 19th chapter of Leviticus is far 
superior and embodies, perhaps for the first time in 
history, the modern ideal of human brotherhood. 1! 
may be wrong, but I cannot recall any similar precept 
in the New Testament. | do not think also that the 
parable of the Good Samaritan is a good example oi 
the universalism of Jesus, for most people do not know 
that the enmity of the Samaritans and the Jews was 
more of a political than of a religious nature, turning 
on the point of whether Mount Moriah or Moun: 
Gerizim was the proper centre of sacrificial worship 
If Jesus had shown a Greek or Roman succouring the 
wounded traveller, it would have been nearer the 
modern ideal. Incidentally, though it is said that St 
Francis of Assisi spoke of his sisters the doves and his 
brother the wolf, it is very doubtful whether he would 
have spoken of his brother the Jew. If an example of 
real universalism in the Old Testament is required, one 
should read the end of the 19th chapter of Isaiah, 
where God calls Egypt ** my people and Assyria “ the 
work of my hands,” ignoring the fact that both Egypt 
and Assyria had been among the worst enemies of 
Israel. L. pe Sousa. 

Paris. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


Mr. Hower SmitH would not intentionally misrepre- 
sent me, but I was very far from suggesting that the 
Song of Songs was ‘an anthology in honour of 
Solomon.’ In its main features it is probably much 
earher than Solomon's alleged date. Discussing 
certain passages in the Ras Shamra texts, dating from 
about 1500 B.c., Engnell says: ‘“* In my opinion, the 
similarity, striking at a glance, to analogous sections 
of the Song of Songs constitutes the most convincing 
evidence of the truth of the conception of this song 
as originally a Tammuz liturgy (Studies in Divine 
Kingship in the Ancient East, p. 166). It was, that is 
to say, sung as part of a ritual in which the king, in 
the character of the god Tammuz, took part in a 
sacred marriage. 

Many peoples pretend that bridegroom and bride 
are king and queen. That is because they have 
imitated this ritual; you must have a real king before 
you can have a pretence one. 

Lamech is, according to some authorities, a title 
of the moon god. In any case, his song seems io be 


a fragment of an ancient liturgy. If it were not some- 

thing of the kind, it could not have found its way 

into Genesis. which, though Mr. Howell Smith seems 

not to realize it, was and is regarded by the Jews as 

one of the holiest of their books. RAGLAN. 
Usk, Monmouthshire. 


VERB. SAP. 


LIBERAL-MINDED forward-looking friend to 
whom I lent the last number of The Literary Guide 
regretted that “there should have crept into it, in 
places, some of the acrimony which so frequently 
marks the religious Press.” 


Oxford. J. W. Roperrson Scort 


FREE WILL OR DETERMINISM 

1 Have always been rather puzzled when reading 
arucles or discussions on Free Will or Determinism. 
Thus in Mr. Henderson's article in your May issue 
there is a statement, “the result is assured.” Now 
assurance, or any other knowledge, can, I take it, exist 
only in a person, and cannot just hang about in space. 
As there is obviously, in the case dealt with by Mr. 
Henderson, no such person in existence, what exactly 
is meant by “the result is assured *’? 

In all these discussions it is stated that if a complete 
knowledge of the previous history of a person (including 
a complete history of his ancestors and his chromosome 
make-up and his bringing up, etc.) is known, his future 
can be predicted. I think such a statement has no 
meaning. Known to whom and predicted by whom? 
Presumably to and by a hypothetical being. No such 
being exists or can exist. In fact, such a being would 
practically coincide with an omniscient god. So it is 
tantamount to saying “*God alone would know the 
future 

To say, after an event, that the event was bound to 
take place takes us nowhere. To say that the event 
could have been predicted by none except a hypo- 
thetical being is equivalent to saying that it was 
unpredictable. D. D. Karve. 

Poona. 


COMPULSORY CONVERSION CAMPAIGN IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Dusrto”’ can be assured that the unspeakable 


horrors * referred to by The Manchester Guardian and 
The New York Herald Tribune, whose estimated figure 
of the victims approaches half a million, have truly 
occurred. 

The number of people forcibly converted to the 
Catholic Church was approximately 300,000; those 
killed, 850,000. The killings were done not only by 
Catholic troops—the Ustashi—but also by individual 
Catholic priests and, yes, even Catholic friars, many 
of whom personally massacred anyone refusing to 
embrace the “ true Church.” 

These are grave and shocking statements, but their 
veracity is unquestionable. Their significance is 
Portentous, because they are a most striking proof 
that organized religion, should it regain its old power, 
could still act no less ferociously than some contem- 
porary totalitarianisms. 

The Yugoslav mass killings are the greatest religious 
massacres to have occurred so far in the twentieth 
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century. After almost six years of painstaking investi- 
gation and personal contact with eye-witnesses and 
even surviving victims the undersigned has compiled 
a book, shortly to be published by Watts. The names 
of localities of executed and executioners are given, 
and the whole work is documented [he book is 
meant to dispel the doubts of thousands of people 
who, like “ Dubito.” cannot believe that any Christian 
Church could commit such monstrosities 

Ideological despotisms are now threatening man, Let 
us not forget, however, that ecclesiastical tyrannies are 
potentially as perilous. That this is an understatement 


* Dubito “ and any other lover of liberty will soon 
have the opportunity to judge for themselves 


London, SW AVRO MANHATIAN 


“SPECULATIONS ON TIME” 


I] HAVE certainly enjoyed reading—and re-reading 
Avro Manhattan's articles under the above utle in the 
February and March issues of the Guide. 

I do not agree with the author that * infinite space 
is inconceivable.” What 1s space suggest that 
space is only space by virtue of what is within space 
If we could eliminate from “ space all stellar and 
planetary bodies, all cosmic dust, etc., what would 
remain? Space? | think not, because it would then 
hecome quite apparent that “ space “ is really NOTHING 
\i ALL “Space per se is nothing more nor less 
than a state of “ nothingness,” extending nowhere at 
because “nothing does not even have an 
existence, and therefore there can be no such things 
is time and distance in something which does not even 
*XISI What we call time and distance are relative 
only to the objects in space and not to space itself 


San Jose, Costa Rica JuLIAN A. WESTON 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


1 wish emphatically to dissent from Mr. Victor 
Neuburg’s statement in the course of a review in the 
May Literary Guide that Dr. Malan, the South African 
Premier, is pursuing a “ vicious racial policy towards 
the natives. Such strong language 1s, in my opinion, 
quite unjustified 

We in South Africa have race problems of extreme 
complexity to contend with, and the Government ts 
doing its best to solve them in a manner consistent with 
the maintenance of a Western way of life. The State 
spends millions every year on education and health 
services for the natives, and it is also the policy of the 
Government to give them a greater share in the local 
government of their reserves. Here they enjoy all 
the benetits—-free of charge-—of scientific advice and 
research regarding animal husbandry, crop production, 
and the combating of soil erosion, etc 


Somerset West, S.A G. M. GRIMBEEK 


SHAW MYTH” 


lt Mr. Thomas Buchanan had been a contemporary 
of Voltaire, he would probably have protested against 
the * Voltaire myth ~ with as much logic as he protests 
against the “ Shaw myth.” 

Ihe two men were really very alike—both great, 
vwither perfect. Voltaire was at one time disastrously 
wrong about Frederick the Great, just as Shaw was a 
one time disastrously wrong about Hitler That does 
not alter the fact that both men were, as Evelyn 
Belchambers savs, deeply stirred by cruelty and = in- 
ustice. Shaw's exposure (in the pretace to Jolin Bull s 
Other Island) of the injustice done to Egypuan peasants 
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over the Denshawai pigeon-shooting atiair ranks. and 
will rank, beside Voltaire’s vindication of Calas. 1 
Know it, for it opened my eyes after the patriotic blah 
of the British Press had done its damnedest to close 
them. 

Shaw showed his moral courage by publishing 
Common Sense About the War in 1914 and flouting 
the wolf-like hate and sheep-like fear that then passed 
for “ public opinion.” As for his refusal to poke his 
nose into the matter of the Moscow trials, on which 
side was the moral courage? All who form their 
minds on the bleatings of * our correspondent ” were 
mn full cry against the U.S.S.R. then, as their ancestors 
had been in full cry against France in 1793-1794. To 
dissent from that mob may have been wrong, but, 
night or wrong, it was not moral cowardice 

Oxford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


MR. YARROS ON RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. G. C. S. Hopcutr debits me with two © elemen- 
tary blunders.” * Blunder is a strong term, and 
1 plead ** Not Guilty of either. The phrase I ascribed 
to Bertrand Russell, * The stuff of the cosmos is 
mental.” is no fabrication of mine 1 vividly and 
definitely remember the shock it gave me when I read 
it in a chapter or article of Russell's; but regret 
to say that IT cannot recall the context of the phrase 
or the particular work in which | found it. | have 
been an admirer and student of his since 1915—a 
long ttme—and would not misrepresent or distort his 
views under any circumstances. 

The question, “Is he Spinozist?.” is no 

blunder.” nor is ‘gratuitous. It followed the 
question, * How are we to describe Russell's attitude 
towards religion in positive terms?” | know what 
he as not: but I do nor know whether he ts religious 
in the sense in which Spinoza was deeply religious. 
and | should like to know. Russell once charged 
John Dewey with “ cosmic impiety,” and Dewey ts 
an Agnostic! Victor S. Yarros 

La Jolla, Calif. 


THIS Is WHAT I BELIEVE 


wsues which Mr. Gerald Bullett raises mm his arucle 

This is What I Believe “ (Literary Guide, June, 1952) 
can be an assistance to those of us who have retreated 
trom religious orthodoxy into the more difficult realm 
of freethought. The twistings and turnings of modern 
politcal theories can continue to perplex us unless we 
are sure about man’s love of life; only the mentally 
and physically ill hate living. Yet we have to recap- 
ture a zest and an enthusiasm for the future so that 
we infect other people with it. 

Despair is abroad in the Western world: hunger is 
abroad in the Eastern world. Both have to be 
attacked and attacked vigorously. All Rationalists 
and Humanists throughout the world can be active in 
the attack, and we need a love of living to do it. 1 
hink that mere verbal battles cannot achieve that better 
and more free society which Walt Whitman had in 
mind when he wrote: 

* | dream'd in a dream I saw a city invincible to the 
attacks of the whole of the rest of the earth, 

dream’d that was the new city of Friends. 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust 

love. it led the rest, 

Ir was seen every hour in the actions of the men 

ot that city, 

And in all their looks and words.” 

Carlisle, Cumberland. Eric G. LINFIELD 
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WHO Is MY NEIGHBOUR ? 

Mr. HENDERSON'S interesting article in your June issue 
raises the question of Who is my neighbour? 

| have heard scores of sermons preached on the 
assumption that my neighbour is any man who needed 
my help, but that is not the verbal teaching of the 
parable, because after Christ had told the parable he 
did not ask of his hearers who was neighbour to the 
Priest, Levite and Samaritan, but * which of the three 
was neighbour to the man that fell among thieves? ” 
So according to the teaching the Priest and Levite are 
not my neighbours; they are not kind to me when I 
need it; therefore I do not love them. Apparently 
the parable teaches us to love only those that love us. 
ihe Priest and Levite are my enemies and not my 
neighbours, and so we are not to love our enemies 
after all, which of course no one ever does and 
Christians never did. Christ himself said: ‘ Those 
mine enemies bring hither and slay them” (Luke 
xix, 27). This text, according to past commentators, 
literally meant what was said. 

We are commanded to love those that do us good, 
and not others. A. CLAYDON. 
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LORD LYTTON’S Novels (27. vols Knebworth ed. 1875) 
perfect condition, pages uncut—24‘s_ the fot Living London,’ 
Fd. by G R Sims, complete % parts. perfect condition 
beautifully illus 1901—10s. 6d “The People’s Gallery of 
Engravings vols 12s. 6d Novels of Sterne. Goldsmith 
Dr. Johnson, Mackenzic. Horace Walpole, and Clara Reeve (with 
memoirs of Lives of the Authors), 1 vol, 1823—3s Carriage 
maid all cases Box No. 252, The Literary Guide, Johnson's Ct.. 
Fleet St.. London, E.C.4 
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SCIENCE OR SUPERSTITION ? 


Korderlands of Science 
By ALFRED STILL 


deals penetratingly with those phenomena lor 
which the scientist has not provided a 
reasonable explanation. Chapters include: the 
divining rod; levitation; poltergeists and tele- 
kinesis; body, mind and memory; the 
subconscious mind; instinct, intuition and 
genius; automatic writing: hypnotism and 
clairvoyance; psychometry and telepathy. 
Magic, mysticism and witcheralt are also 
discussed. 20s. 
* 
“NOT JUST ANOTHER TRAVEL BOOK” 
Birmingham Mai! 


Cnknown India 

A Pilgrimage into a Forgotten World 

By WALTHER EIDLITZ 

Winner of the Vienna Prize for Literature 
“ Eidlitz is not the first European to have 
studied and accepted the mystic lore of India, 
but his account is more readable than most 
because he writes of his experiences directly 
and lucidly.”°—Continental Daily Mail. 
a delight and joy toread 
—Psychic News Illus. 16s. 

* 
TELEPATHIC SIGNALS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC! 


Telepathy and 


Spiritualism 
By JOHN HETTINGER, Ph.D. 


includes experiments conducted at the Uni- 
versity of London and from the Dai/y Express 
Offices. Reviewing the author's previous 
work John o’London’s said: . in two 
minutes you will be interested, in ten fasci- 
nated, and in an hour converted . . . to 
belief in the fact of telepathic communication 
and thought transference.” 16s. 


* 
PHILOSOPHY FROM THE EAST 


The Glorious Presence 
By ERNEST E. WOOD 
A study of the Vedanta philosophy and its 
relation to modern thought, including a 
new translation of Shankara’s Ode to the 
South-Facing Form, These subtleties of 
Indian thought are admirably dealt with 
- . . he uses everyday speech to express 
his thoughts . . —Psychic News 
18s. 
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G. N. RIDLEY 
Your Brain and 


You 


“A really excellent, well-illustrated account 
of up-to-date knowledge on the subject. 
It is a book for which the popular science 
reader has been waiting.” 
—JOHN O’ LONDON’S WEEKLY 
Vlany original photographs and drawings 


18s. net (6d.) 
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ROBERTSON 


How to Read 
History 


‘The author shows how, by a critical study 
of the past, an enduring philosophy of lite 
can be achieved. ‘“‘ Mr. Robertson offers 
some useful pointers to further study into 
the genesis of many of our present-day 
problems.” OXFORD MAI 
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A. 8. DIAMOND 
The Evolution of 
Law and Order 


“As a contribution to the comparative 
sociology of law, it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the value of Mr. Diamond’s 
book. An enormous amount of material 
has been collected and sorted out.” 
LISTENER 
“This is a fascinating book which brings 
together different subjects and different 
ayes, not usually found keeping company 
with each other.” 
“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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